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INDICATOR 
OUTPUT, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 


GNP (Current Prices, C$ Billion) 
GNP (Constant 1971 C$ Billion) 
Industrial Production (1971=100) 
Unit Labor Costs In Mfg. 1/ 
Wage Settlements (%) 2/ 
Employment (000's) 

Avg. Unemployment Rate (%) 
Housing Starts (SAAR,000's) 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Exchange Rate: 1 C$ = US ¢: 77.00 78.00 
Interest Rates: 
Bank of Canada Rate 3/ 12.00% 11%- 12% 
Chartered Bank Prime Rate 13.00% 12%- 13% 
Price Indices: 
All-Items Consumer Price 
Index (1981=100) 122.9** 130.9 
Industry Selling Price 
Index (1971=100) 4/ 312.0** 322.9 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Official International Reserves 
(US$ Millions) 4,205.4 3,368.3** 
Balance of Payments (C$ Billion) 

Current Account Balance or 
Merchandise Trade Balance L727 
Service Balance + Net 

Transfers -16.0 
Merchandise Exports 90.8 
(U.S. % Share of Total) (74.0) 
Merchandise Imports 

(U.S. % Share of Total) 


Main ts from the U.S. (1983): Automotive vehicles and parts, C$17.8 billion; ipment 
tools, ee billion; industrial machinery, C$4.0 billion; agricultural machinery, C$1.4 
billion; ores, primary metals and minerals, C$3.5 billion; chemical products, C$3.2 billion. 


Footnotes: * Consensus of major Canadian forecasters published by the Conference Board of 
Canada. 


** As of September 30, 1984. 

1/ Labor income per wit of output (1971=100). 

2/ Compound average annual increase in base rates (%). Wage settlements in 
all industries, all agreements. 


3/ Floating bank rate set .25 percentage points above Thursday's 91-day treasury 
bill tender rate. 


4/ Essentially a producer price index. 


Sources: Statistics Canada; Bank of Canada Review: Conference Board of Canada. 





NATIONAL ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Summary 


Canadian general elections in September 1984 produced a 
sweeping victory for the Progressive Conservatives and ended nearly 
sixteen years of Liberal government in Canada (except for the brief 
Tory minority government in 1979-80). The new Prime Minister, Brian 
Mulroney, and his cabinet face the challenge of helping to maintain 
the economic recovery of 1983 and the first three quarters of 1984. 
Following real GNP growth of 4.4 percent in 1983, most major 
forecasters are projecting economic growth of 3.5 to 4 percent in 
1984 and 2.5 to 3 percent in 1985. The anticipated moderation 
reflects a projected decline in U.S. economic activity and a 
consensus that interest rates in Canada will not drop dramatically. 
According to the Throne Speech and a major economic statement by the 
Finance Minister, both in early November 1984, the new government's 
priority objectives will be to reduce the federal budget deficit, 
remove obstacles to growth, and encourage both domestic and foreign 
private investment. Together, these policies will seek to attack 
the critical problem of unemployment by restoring business 
confidence and promoting job-creating investment in the private 
sector. Increasing business investment in 1985 should provide 
opportunities for the sale of U.S. goods and services. On the other 
hand, the Canadian economy will continue to reflect significant 
regional differences, with economic activity in certain Atlantic and 
Western provinces lagging that in central Canada. 


EXTERNAL SECTOR 


Canadian exports -- especially of automobiles to the U.S. -- 
have been a major factor in the growth in industrial output and in 
improvement in Canada's merchandise trade surplus in 1983-84. In 
the first six months of 1984, Canada exported autos and auto parts 
valued at C$15.7 billion, most to the U.S. under the U.S.-Canada 
auto agreement. Despite rising imports and foreign debt service, a 
projected export increase of nearly 11 percent in 1984 should 
contribute to a record merchandise trade surplus of perhaps C$19 
billion and assure a small current account surplus for the third 
consecutive year (1982-84). The new government is expected to seek 
a stable Canadian dollar relative to the U.S. dollar, to support 
arrangements for increased sales of Canadian energy (oil, natural 
gas, electricity) to the U.S., and to pursue negotiations aimed at 
assuring access to the U.S. market. Nevertheless, continued 
expansion of Canadian imports and moderation in demand for Canada's 
manufactured exports may contribute to some narrowing in the trade 
balance and possible elimination of the surplus in the current 
account in 1985. Slack foreign demand and low prices for key 
Canadian commodity exports such as forestry products, fish, and 
minerals are expected to continue into 1985. 


Data for the first half of 1984 indicate a net inflow of 
foreign direct investment into Canada for the first time since 
1977. It is perhaps too early to predict a significant revival of 
equity capital inflow, which would imply somewhat less reliance on 
debt issues in international capital markets as Canada's more 
traditional pattern of current account deficits re-emerges in 1986. 
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However, foreign investment is widely expected to continue to pick 
up, for at least two reasons. First, recovery of the economy and a 
more receptive government attitude in the past 18 months have 
already increased the overall attractiveness of Canada for foreign 
investors. Second, the new Progressive Conservative government has 
moved quickly to emphasize its desire to attract foreign capital. 
Specifically, the new Ministers of International Trade and of 
Regional Industrial Expansion have announced the government's 
intentions to transform the Foreign Investment Review Agency (FIRA) 
into a pro-investment entity and to change its name to Investment 
Canada. They have stated that the government will seek to promote 
private sector initiatives and will introduce legislation in 
November 1984 to help assure that the government will encourage -- 
rather than discourage -- the role of foreign investment. The 
government also is committed to seek repeal of the retroactive 
back-in provision in the National Energy Program that gives the GOC 
a 25 percent share of oil and gas projects on federal lands. These 
measures and the overall pro-business stance of the new government 
should greatly improve the climate for foreign investment in Canada. 


BUDGET & FISCAL POLICY 


Reducing the size and role of government in the economy and 
trimming the federal budget deficit are priority medium-term 
objectives of Canada's new government. At some C$32 billion, or 7.8 
percent of GNP in the Canadian fiscal year ended March 31, 1984, 
Canada's budget deficit was proportionally larger than that of the 
U.S. Prime Minister Mulroney and his key economic lieutenants have 
stated that they intend to pursue these objectives without impairing 
the extensive safety net of government social welfare protection 
that Canadians now enjoy. On November 8, 1984, Finance Minister 
Michael Wilson made a major policy statement to the Parliament on 
the state of the economy and on the government's economic policies. 
While confirming that the truly needy will receive the assistance 
they require, he announced some reductions in unemployment insurance 
and proposed study and debate of the politically sensitive questior 
of universality of coverage (benefits under many entitlement 
programs are now paid independently of the beneficiaries’ wealth or 
income). 


A detailed blueprint of the government's fiscal strategy will 
probably be revealed sometime early in 1985, when the government 
will present its first comprehensive budget. In his initial major 
policy statement in early November 1984, Finance Minister Wilson 
announced immediate budget expenditure cuts as the first step to 
“restore fiscal responsibility"; he also charged Parliament with 
consideration of a number of tax and expenditure matters aimed at 
reducing the budget deficit in the medium-term. Evidence of the 
government's genuine concern over the budget deficit was provided 
even earlier by a decision to proceed, as previously proposed by the 
predecessor Liberal government, with a one percentage point increase 
in the federal sales tax. The increase, which will be in effect 
from October 1, 1984 until year-end 1988, raises the federal general 
sales tax rate to 10 percent, the rate on construction materials to 
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6 percent, and the rate on alcohol and tobacco products to 13 
percent. (The federal sales tax is levied at the manufacturers’ 
level in the case of domestically-produced goods, and on the 
duty-paid landed cost of foreign-produced goods.) 


MONETARY POLICY 


The Bank of Canada, unlike some other central banks, no longer 
sets targets for annual expansion of the monetary aggregates. 
Rather, it aims at maintaining a level of bank liquidity and money 
supply growth that will permit sustained economic growth without 
renewing inflation. Most observers believe that the new government 
will not seek to alter this general approach. The Bank of Canada 
therefore will probably continue to pursue a monetary policy stance 
that produces domestic interest rates equal to or slightly higher 
than corresponding U.S. interest rates so as to discourage capital 
outflows and related depreciation of the Canadian dollar. In this 
sense, nominal U.S. interest rates thus will tend to set a floor 
under Canadian rates, so long as U.S. and Canadian inflation rates 
are roughly similar. (The increase in the Canadian wholesale price 
index was 3.6 percent in 1983 and is projected at 3.9 percent in 
1984 and 4.0 percent in 1985.) Canadian interest rates will move 
lower as U.S. rates ease. Moreover, to the extent that increased 
business confidence in Canada and foreign investment inflows produce 
increased demand for the Canadian dollar, the Bank of Canada may 
gain added flexibility to permit some easing of domestic interest 
rates, while still assuring relative stability in exchange rates. 


CONSUMPTION, WAGES and EMPLOYMENT 


Consumer spending has been the principal source of growth in 
the 1983-84 economic recovery. The creation of new jobs, especially 
in the service sectors, has contributed to increases in real 
disposable incomes. Recent gains in consumer spending have been 
concentrated in consumer durables, especially autos. However, the 
personal savings rate remains high, reflecting perhaps consumer 
caution regarding employment opportunities and inflation. With the 
marked improvement in price performance (the increase in consumer 
prices is down from 10.8 percent in 1982 to 5.3 percent in 1984), 
wage settlements in_the private and public sectors have trended 
downward. Wage settlements may level off, consistent with 
inflation, going into 1985. On the other hand, considerable slack 
in capacity utilization and persistently high unemployment are 
expected to preclude any serious pressure nation-wide for 
significant increases in nominal wages. Despite the gains in job 
creation, unemployment in fact remains above ll percent, due to 
lagging activity in the natural resources sectors (e.g., oil and 
logging), rapid growth of the labor force, and the subdued level of 
business capital spending. 


INVESTMENT 


Real spending on business investment has picked up slowly in 
1984 and should accelerate in 1985. Undercapitalization in Canadian 
industry has resulted in deferment of capital spending as firms 
earmark increasing profits toward reduction of debt. This process 
of improving balance sheets is widely seen as winding down, at least 
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in some sectors such as autos, thus permitting major investment 
projects to move forward in 1985 (i.e., General Motors of Canada's 
new C$l billion Oshawa plant and American Motors of Canada's new 
C$800 million project in Brampton, Ontario). A strike at the 
existing GM plant in Canada in October 1984 was resolved fairly 
rapidly and the settlement was not viewed as an impediment to the 
new planned investments. U.S. resistance to protectionist pressures 
and the new Canadian government's attitudes toward private business 
are expected to reduce uncertainties previously perceived by 
businessmen. Sound fiscal measures are expected to be particularly 
important in restoring business confidence and encouraging new 
investment spending. 


REGIONAL OUTLOOK 


In 1984, the economy of the Atlantic region has made fairly 
respectable gains and the outlook for further improvement is 
generally promising. The economy of Nova Scotia, in fact, has 
performed well above the national average, with real growth forecast 
by some analysts to exceed five percent in 1984. The key to this 
rapid expansion is increased activity in drilling for gas offshore. 
Also, the Port of Halifax is expected to record an overall 35 
percent increase in traffic, and the Cape Breton coal mines and the 
Rio Algom tin mine near Yarmouth are both engaged in major new 
investment projects that will extend into 1985 and beyond. 


Offshore exploration also continues to be the driving force 
behind the economy of Newfoundland. Drilling activity is expected 


to expand further if the province can reach an agreement with the 
new Mulroney government on the federal regime applying to offshore 
oil fields. Stronger U.S. markets prompted a resurgence in pulp and 
paper production in Newfoundland (and also in New Brunswick). 

Planned modernization of the Abitibi-Price paper mill in Grand Falls 
and possibly the Bowater paper mill in Corner Brook are expected to 
contribute to a revival of the construction industry in Newfoundland. 


In New Brunswick, work is to begin later this year on a C$3.9 
billion contract to build frigates for the Canadian navy at Saint 
John Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. This contract, plus 
increased cargo shipments through the Port of Saint John, have 
created an atmosphere of optimism. Based on a nearly five percent 
increase in visitors, tourism is the main bright spot in the economy 
of Prince Edward Island (PEI). 


Uncertainties facing the fishing industry in the Atlantic 
provinces have not eased markedly. The closing of a processing 
plant has contributed to the high (13 percent) unemployment in PEI. 
In Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, the industry is reporting 
harvesting problems, marketing difficulties, and low prices. 
However, refinancing of National Sea Products Ltd. of Halifax and 
the creation of Fishing Products International Ltd. in Newfoundland 
has resolved some cashflow problems. Moreover, the initial response 
suggests that the decision of the International Court of Justice, 
October 12, 1984, on the U.S.-Canadian offshore border gives Canada 
a sufficient share of the rich Georges Bank fishing grounds to 
assure a brighter future for the fishing industry. 
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The turnaround exhibited by the Quebec economy in 1983 
continued and strengthened in the first half of 1984. Real GDP 
increased at an annual rate of 5.3 percent through July 1984, 
compared with 3.8 percent growth in 1983. Manufacturing production 
increased by 7 percent; deliveries, by 5.6 percent; and sales, by 
8.8 percent in the twelve-month period ended July 19, 1984, all 
higher than 1983 growth rates and the overall Canadian average. 
Meanwhile, inflation remained stable at the relatively moderate rate 
of 5.5 percent. The first half of 1984 also produced evidence that 
the recovery in Quebec began to permeate more widely through the 
economy. Residential building starts climbed back to the level of 
the 1970's, well above the low reached in 1982. Fueled by increased 
activities in sectors such as pulp and paper, expenditures for plant 
and equipment increased at a 22.5 percent annual rate despite a lull 
in Hydro-Quebec's construction schedule for the huge James Bay power 
complex. 


Economic recovery in Quebec is far from complete. Though 
unemployment has decreased from 13.2 percent in 1983 to 12.1 percent 
in July 1984, the rate remains disturbingly high. Of particular 
concern is the 18.4 percent rate among youths 15-24 years of age. 
Excess capacity and high interest rates continue to restrain 
business investment, and most production levels remain well below 
their historical peaks. However, most observers believe that the 
Quebec economy will continue to improve in 1985, though probably at 
a slightly slower rate than the first half of 1984. 


Ontario is Canada's single most important province in terms of 
industrial production and as a customer for U.S. exports. The auto 
industry -- Ontario's most important -- is enjoying a nearly 25 
percent increase in new car sales in 1984. A major element in this 
expansion has been strong U.S. demand for large to mid-size cars. A 
significant increase in other manufacturing output, increased mining 
output (especially copper and nickel) and an anticipated increase in 
business investment by nearly 10 percent, are also major 
contributors to projected overall real growth in Ontario of four to 
five percent in 1984. Net agricultural income also has picked up, 
owing in part to higher prices for hogs and cattle. 


Economic activity in Ontario is expected to be more moderate 
in 1985 as the surge in U.S. growth and import demand slows. 
Moreover, at least one major forecaster projects that interest rates 
may rise and have a serious dampening effect on both consumer 
purchases and business investment. However, others believe that 
more moderate U.S. growth may imply reduced U.S. credit demand and 
lower interest rates in both the U.S. and Canada. In any case, only 
the most pessimistic are expecting Ontario's economic activity to 
drop dramatically. In the key automobile industry, company 
executives appear ccnfident that sales of new cars and of parts will 
record respectable increases next year. U.S. and other foreign 
firms continue to find the current exchange rate and Canadian wage 
rates attractive. Honda Motors and American Motors both have 
announced they will build new auto assembly plants in Ontario. 
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Economic performance in the four western provinces has been 
mixed. Unemployment ranges from the lowest in Canada, around eight 
percent in the prairie provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, to 
the second highest, nearly 15 percent, in British Columbia. Lagging 
demand and low prices for traditional commodities have been a 
deterrent to more buoyant activity in the area's natural 
resources-based economy. Nonetheless, there are encouraging signs 
of modest recovery in the energy and forestry sectors. 


In some respects, Manitoba and Saskatchewan may offer the most 
optimistic short-term prospects. Manitoba Hydro has signed an 
agreement to supply 500 megawatts of power to Northern States Power 
of Minnesota. Also, negotiations are underway with Alcoa for the 
possible construction of an aluminum plant. A serious drought has 
severely damaged the agricultural sector, especially in 
Saskatchewan, causing a 15 to 20 percent drop in grain production 
and farm losses of nearly C$l billion. Aside from the agricultural 
situation, however, the outlook for Saskatchewan is bright. The 
province is directing its energy sector towards greater 
privatization and development of its oil and natural gas. The 
Potash Corporation of Saskatchewan experienced improved profits in 
early 1984, and negotiations have begun with the provincial 
government on a tax and royalty package designed to bolster the 
industry. 


Alberta is beginning to recover from a major recession in 
1982-83 that was attributable to falling energy demand in Canada and 
the U.S. Both residential and non-residential construction remain 
at a low ebb. Deep oil well rig utilization is only a fraction of 
capacity, and unemployment is marginally above the national average 
of 11.8 percent. However, the near-term outlook for the energy 
sector is positive, based, inter alia, on recent and prospective 
changes in energy regulations, pricing and marketing policies, and 
taxation. Oil well drilling permits and land lease sales for 
exploration, for example, have increased in 1984. Long-term 
prospects for exports of natural gas are positive, as reflected by 
lower price/higher volume provisions of revised long-term export gas 
contracts with major U.S. customers. Gas sales in Canada are also 
increasing, in response to greater demand from the petro-chemical 
industry. 


British Columbia has enjoyed per capita income above the 
average for the western provinces. However, growth has lagged in 
recent years and unemployment has been worse than the national 
average. The situation derives from the province's heavy dependence 
on natural resources and its vulnerability to cyclical swings in 
world demand. To date, the recovery in forestry and mining has been 
disappointing. Forestry is particularly important, accounting for 
both raw materials sales and a large part of the manufacturing 
sector. Rising foreign and internal demand should sustain modest 
recovery in both mining and forestry but dramatic improvements are 
not likely in 1984-85. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


U.S. companies seeking to establish or acquire existing firms 
in Canada will find a warmer reception as a result of the policies 
of the new Government of Canada. Investment plans will continue to 
be reviewed for “significant benefit" to Canada, but a program to 
marry investor interest with domestic capital and technology is in 
preparation. Logically, the weaker Canadian dollar could present a 
problem to U.S. exporters, but commercial officers across Canada 
report that many U.S. companies are discounting its effect. 


Best trade prospects continue to be in what have by now become 
the almost traditional areas of: CAD/CAM and robotics; computer 
software products and services; construction machinery and 
equipment; energy industry supplies; industrial process control 
instrumentation; mechanic tools; material handling conveying and 
related equipment; medical apparatus and supplies; office 
equipment and supplies; offshore oil/gas products and services; 
safety and security equipment; service industries; and 
telecomnunications. 


In the all important Ontario market, U.S. exports of factory 
equipment and automotive products may be dampened somewhat by the 
expected moderation in the rate of increase in Ontario's overall 
industrial output. However, exports of "hi-tech" products, 
especially those related to productivity should continue to be 
strong. Examples are: computer hardware and software, CAD-CAM, 
process control equipment and telecommunications. U.S. interest in 
the Ontario market, as measured by the number of trade and 
investment missions to Toronto, has grown substantially. Six major 
U.S. trade missions and several less formal groups visited Toronto 
in 1984 and an additional seven missions are already scheduled for 
1985. 


Offshore energy activities offer the best prospects in the 
Atlantic provinces, particularly joint venture projects blending 
imported technology with domestic manpower and market access. 


The continued growth of the Quebec economy, although uneven 
across industrial and consumer sectors, provides U.S. business with 
many opportunities for the remainder of 1984 and into 1985. The 
pulp and paper industry will continue to invest in capital 
equipment. Demand in this and other manufacturing sectors for 
capital equipment will be particularly strong for machine tools at 
the small tool end of the market. The aviation and automobile 
industries are recovering well, and suppliers to those industries 
should find ready markets. Demand for integrated office equipment, 
and for telecommunications equipment and the accompanying software 
will increase significantly. Demand will remain strong for medical 
equipment and supplies. Material handling and conveying equipment 
will be in demand as the Ports of Montreal and Quebec City continue 
their expansion plans. There will also be a growing market for 
process control instrumentation and for CAD/CAM software and 
robotics, especially that designed for use by small and medium-sized 
businesses. 
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Quebec also represents a good market for innovative franchise 
operations. Areas presenting less opportunity include the forestry 
industry where declining U.S. housing starts have led to a slowdown 
in capital investment; the construction industry, whose pace has 
slowed from earlier levels; the mining industry, where world prices 
have weakened in certain key resource sectors; and the textile, 
clothing, and other consumer-oriented industries where expansion and 
retooling projects may be slowed as a result of still lagging 
consumer demand. 


In Alberta, state-of-the-art water conservation services and 
equipment are in demand in the agriculture sector. Sales 
representatives should call regularly on Canadian energy firms to 
prepare for the next increase in activity, which will center on 
heavy oil extraction and upgrading, as opposed to Arctic offshore 
oil. Other opportunities include sales to the natural gas industry 
and long-term contracts for storage facilities. Long-term demand 
appears good for forged steel pipe fittings and construction mining 
and handling equipment such as track tractors, cranes and draglines, 
conveyors, loaders, scrapers and graders. 


British Columbia will continue to be a relatively difficult 
market because of anticipated weak economic growth. However, the 
Province will continue to be a major importer of a broad range of 
U.S. products such as specialty consumer goods, logging equipment, 
and data processing machines. 
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~ Your Staff in Washington 


Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to steer your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 

Have the next best thing. Have 
BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
biweekly business magazine 
designed especially for firms like 
yours—American exporters who 


want to grow, and American 
businesses ready to enter the 
lucrative world of exporting. 
BUSINESS AMERICA is 
more than a magazine. It’s 
virtually an exporter’s service. 
We give you country-by-coun- 
try marketing reports, incisive 
economic analysis, worldwide 
trade leads, advance notice of 
planned exhibitions of U.S. prod- 


ucts worldwide, and success sto- 
ries of firms like yours. We’ll 
keep you posted on what’s hap- 
pening in government and on 
Capitol Hill that could affect 
your business and your profits. 
A subscription to BUSINESS 
AMERICA will put our export- 
ing experts at your fingertips— 
we give the phone numbers of 
our authors in every issue so you 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


L1Yes! 


Name 
Organization 
Address 
City 


DOC/BAI 
8/84 


I want to put BUSINESS AMERICA to work for me. Send me the 
next 26 issues (one year) for only $57 ($71.25 foreign). 


O 


can call with your specific ques- 
tions, and get the answers you 
need to make savvy exporting 
decisions. 


Put BUSINESS AMERICA to 
work for you. Use the order form 
below to start your subscription 
today. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


yy, 


Here’s my check made out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


L] Charge my VISA or MasterCard No. 


LITTTTT TTT ttt titt 


(Signature) 


(Expiration Date) 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPO! ITI you need to succeed in overseas business. 
NG Overseas Business Reports (oBr’s) 
BLINDFOLDED? bring you detailed information on overseas trade and 


investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries offering 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 





@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

® population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 


twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 





Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is$____——*qVC check, aa 
C money order, or charge to my Total charges $________—Filll in the boxes below. 
Deposit Account No. Credit 
Prsstti) {+t Card No. CP i ee 
(acne Expiration Date 
Order No. Month/Year te 
Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports at $29 per year ($36.25 overseas) For Office Use Only 
00 Foreign Economic Trends at $66 ($82.50 overseas) Quantity Charges 


Company Name 


. Enclosed 
To be mailed . 
Subscriptions .. 





Individuals Name—First. Last 


: \ Postage 

Street address | Foreign handling 
City 

Be Ed ht) 


(or Country) 


State ZIP Code 


| | | Discount 


. Retund 





PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 








